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a powerful weapon to assist an embarrassed Executive to obtain
material upon which to formulate charges against persons suspected
of hostility towards the Government. At a later stage the practice was
authorised by the Licensing Act, 1662, for use by a Secretary of State
to prevent publication of unlicensed material, and such warrants
continued after the lapse of that Act in 1695. The General Warrant
Cases arose out of the attempt of George III.'s Government to stifle
the political activities of John Wilkes and the publication known as
the North Briton. Even at a later date the severity of the law against
seditious publications was maintained largely by executive action, but
the cases decided once and for all the illegality of general warrants and
thus deprived the Executive of a formidable instrument of oppression.
Of these three cases Leach v. Money (1765), 19 St. Tr. 1002, decided
that a general warrant to arrest unnamed persons (the printers and
publishers of the North Briton), against whom a charge had not yet
been formulated, was illegal; Wilkes v. Wood(1163), 19 St. Tr. 1153,
that the papers of an unnamed person could not be seized on a warrant
of-this description; Entick v. Carrington (1765), 19 St. Tr. 1030;
K. & L. 174, that there was no inherent power in the Secretary ojf
State as a Privy Councillor x to order an arrest except in cases of
treason, and that a general warrant as to the papers of a named person
was illegal. The sequel to these cases was a successful action against
Lord Halifax as the Secretary of State who had issued the warrants.
A modern decision has, however, seriously diminished the protection
afforded by Entick v. Carrington in cases where the police have
effected the lawful arrest of one man, but are in search of evidence of
the commission by a different person of another offence. The police
have a right by common law to search the person of anyone who is
arrested on a warrant and in practice the search extends to anything
in the possession and control of arrested persons which may be
relevant to the charge brought against them. It is also customary to
search all persons taken into custody on a serious charge, whether
arrested on a warrant or not. In Ellas v. Pasmore, [1934] 2 K.B. 164,
it was held that upon the arrest by lawful process of an accused
person the police can search the premises where the prisoner is
arrested and seize material which is relevant to the prosecution for
any crime committed by any person, not merely by the prisoner him-
self.2 The decision does not, however, justify the wholesale seizure of
the contents of the premises except in so far as any of the contents are
evidence of the commission of an offence by someone.
There are a number of cases where search warrants may lawfully Search
be issued under the authority of a statute. Such cases in effect form Warrants-
1  All Privy Councillors are now Justices of the Peace and can therefore commit
for any indictable offence.
2  See "Police Search," by E. C. S. Wade, 50 L.Q.R. 354.